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Spring—Here and There 


T'S HERE Now — this green, bursting, growing, singing season. 

Down in the southlands it all happened a month or more 
ago. Up in the northlands, or in the high mountain fastnesses 
of the far west, it is still winter and not until mid-May will the 
waiting earth be freed from its prison-cloak of ice and snow. 

How wonderful is the adaptation of animal and plant life 
the world over to the imperious forces of climate! In these mid- 
latitudes and those of the southlands birds go about their primal 
affairs of nesting and rearing of young with a fine show of 
activity but with ample time ahead for the young to grow and 
be ready for their migrations southward in late autumn. Plants 
emerge from their earth-covering with long months ahead for 
growing, flowering and seeding. So with mammals and reptiles, 
there is no great rush. The young will be ready, the coming 
winter is still far away. Not so, not so at all, in the far north 
or in the high mountain regions of the west. There every hour 
counts, for the period from birth to life-readiness is so brief. 

One day I stopped to watch a road gang building a highway 
over Togwotee Pass in Wyoming. “You fellows seem to be 
pushing pretty hard,” I happend to remark to the foreman. 
“We gotta,” he replied with a trace of a smile, “there’s only 
about sixty-five days a year up in this country when the weather 
lets you get at a road.” 

The road can be finished next year, I thought to myself, but 
for the plant and its seeds and the animal and its young there is 
no other year. Finish the job, have the new generation ready — 


or the species dies. 


My “Komodo Dragon” Circus 


By PAT COLLINS 


Area Specialist, United Nations Secretariat 


AM, it seems, the only man who ever gave 


successful circus performances with dragons. 

I hasten to add_ that they were merely 
dragons-by-courtesy, and the circus was a private 
affair for my own entertainment. Nevertheless 
the designation is accurate, for the great monitor 
lizards of the Indonesian island of Komodo are 
popularly called dragons, and inducing them to 
jump through hoops is certainly a legitimate cir- 
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cus stunt. As for the success of the entertainment, , 


it was complete. Both the dragons and I enjoyed 


it immensely. 


Less whimsically, I should explain that in 1937 ' 


I was cruising in the waters of southeast Asia. | 
little books 


articles, and a desire to sail to tropical islands. I 


had leisure, a money from 


had no particular intention to go to Komodo or ° 


any of the other nearby islands that are famed 


and | 


chiefly for the giant lizards (two of which are ' 


now in the Bronx Zoo), but headwinds forced me : 


to take my small motorless sailing ship to this | 


area, some two hundred miles off the course I had 
originally planned. What I had read of the great 


reptile Varanus komodoensis made me want to 


meet him. This was too good an opportunity to | 


pass up, and so I stopped for a visit — and stayed 
five months. 
When we anchored off the north end of the 


twenty-mile-long island, we were under towering | 


red cliffs with patches of yellow and white — 
cliffs that seemed to glow with incandescent heat 
in the light of the setting sun. Cliffs, I found 
later when I sailed around the island, formed 45 
per cent of Komodo’s coast. In the south and 


The author's ship ‘‘Bintang”’ here lies off West 
Flores. The island of Rintja is at the extreme 
left, and Komodo is low on the horizon at the 


right, between two small, steep-sided islands. 
All photographs by the author 


southwest, battered by heavy seas from the Indian 
Ocean, the coast is nearly all cliffs. Inland there 
are few level areas. There is a plateau in the cen- 
tral hills, some valley bottoms and small coastal 
alluvial fans below the steep ravines. Not, really, 
an attractive landscape, for the greater part of the 
island is covered with grass and most of the rest, 
mainly in the central hills and along the larger 
watercourses, bears little except an extremely 


thorny forest. It is a fit habitation for deer and 
pig —and monitors. Mankind is restricted to a 
small village on the southeast coast. 

When it was clear that our new course would 
take us to Komodo, I wondered how I could get 
bait to attract the carnivorous lizards. Landing 
would be more convenient at the north of the 
island, and the only village was on the other side 
of rugged, 2,400-foot central hills, so the local 
people would be no help in getting bait. How- 
ever, though I had no firearms, I had an air rifle 
—brought along not to kill anything, but for 
shooting at coconuts set afloat when the ship 
was becalmed — and on a small island not far 
from Komodo I went ashore and shot 52 big bats 
(‘Flying Foxes”) and sailed merrily ahead with 
a hundred pounds of bait slung from a boom 
astern. ‘’he next day, under the blazing sun, the 
bats gave off a strong odor that quickly became 
worse and worse. ‘The wind dropped, and before 
we got those bats ashore the ship had drifted 
for five long and nauseating days and nights. 


after digging several feet. The hard-baked mud 
of a dried-out waterhole was full of footprints of 
deer and pig — there were also claw-streaked foot- 
prints and the wavering tracks of “dragon” tails. 

Two of my sailors carried the bundle of decay- 
ing bats inland, where we rigged up a boom and 
hoisted them aloft so that the wind would carry 
the message to the monitors to “come and get it.” 
They came, for they relish meat either fresh or 
fetid. When a small one showed up, I would 
lower the boom and let him eat, but raised it 
when a larger lizard threatened to swallow all. 

At first 1 used to watch the lizards from the 
ground and at sundown hoisted myself in a tree 
to sleep, for | had read that the monitors were 
active at night. Later, when I found that they 
always went home at sundown and that the 
Komodo hunters slept on the ground in the open, 
I did the same. ‘The monitors stay home at night 
because they rely very much on their keen sight 
and very little on hearing. I used to carry fire- 


During the long dry season on Komodo the These are the four “‘regulars”’ that came to the bait 


watercourses are empty and the soil is parched in Vai Liang Valley—said to be the largest lizards 


until the December-to-March rains come. We ar- on Komodo. Presumably they were about ten feet 


rived in the dry season and found no water, even 


long. They were impressive because of their bulk. 


“Dragon” tracks. The wavy line in the center 
was made by the fail, the holes at the side by 
the feet, and the curved marks by the !oosely- 
hanging claws. Author’s tracks are at outside. 


crackers in my ship for Indonesian celebrations 
such as weddings — the noise is believed to drive 
away evil spirits —and the roar of dozens of big 
firecrackers, a real Fourth of July broadside, did 
not disturb feeding monitors in the least. Yet 
observations made at the London Zoo showed 
that their monitors reacted to certain sounds, such 
as the voices of keepers. 

I had read that Komodo Monitors grew to a 

fo} 

length of 23 feet, and as the largest I had seen 
were less than 10 feet long I sailed to a bay nearer 
the central hills to look for real monsters — at the 
same time hoping to find more bats and also 
water, for the ship’s supplies were running low. 
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Here we found two groups of hunters from neigh- 
boring large islands who agreed to kill wild pig 
for me and showed me a spring. 

To test the monitors’ climbing abilities, I 
hoisted a dead pig at the end of a tree-trunk 
boom. Very young monitors can climb trees like 
cats, and they walked to the bait easily. But the 
older the lizards were, the harder they found it to 
navigate on a slanting tree trunk. A fairly heavily- 
built monitor tried but fell off at once. And the 
more a lizard ate and the fatter he grew, the 
harder it became to walk the boom and get more 
food — it was a fair and efficient form of ration- 
ing. Sometimes I put a pig on the ground to see 


how they would tackle it. When a large monitor 
begins to eat a pig, he usually plants all four feet 
firmly on the ground, swings his body forward, 
digs his inward-curved teeth into the carcass, and 
then swings back, tearing off a mass of hide and 
flesh — like a battering ram working the wrong 
way. He twists off a leg by grasping it in his jaws 
and moving round and round the pig until it 
comes loose. Monitors can swallow whole legs 
and also, if there are no protruding tusks, pigs’ 
heads over a foot long. They will eat any animal 


matter, either fresh or decomposing, and several 
observations made me think they will take only 
animal matter, for I noticed that when they were 
feeding on a deer’s internal organs and happened 
to eat masses of half-digested vegetable material, 
they disgorged it. On the other hand, I saw an 
old, heavyweight monitor twice strip the leaves 
from a branch of a shrub. I have no idea why he 
did it, or what the shrub was, nor could I tell 
whether the lizard went on to swallow the leaves. 

On our way to the lizards each morning, 
through tangled forest with thorny lianas hanging 
in fantastic loops and spirals, pig and jungle fowl 
would run off ahead. ‘There were many pigeons 


A young monitor lying on the branch of a tree, 
having climbed up there when frightened by a 
large monitor. Young ones climb with the ease 
of a cat, but this ability declines with age. 


and other birds, including flocks of screeching 
yellow-crested cockatoos. Wearing only swim- 
ming trunks and shoes, I got scratched. Flies com- 
muted between the dead pigs and my scratches 
until a poisoned leg made me suspend dragon- 
watching and sail to Flores for hospital treatment. 


Dragon-watchers may also be warned about jaun- 
dice, which I got when I went back to Komodo. 

When IJ arrived at the hospital the local govern- 
ment officer told me that the hunters we had met 
were poachers and that hunting in Komodo by 
anyone but the permanent inhabitants was pro- 
hibited, to protect the deer which form a major 
part of the monitors’ food supply. ‘The other large 
animals available are pig and buffalo in Komodo 
and Rintja, and in Rintja there are also wild 
horses. ‘he monitors may wait for pig and deer 
in scrub or long grass by animal-trails, or in 
waterholes with just their eyes and nostrils above 
the water. The monitor may leap at his prey and 
hook his teeth into it, or use his tail as a weapon. 
Even the most heavily-built dragon can turn 
quickly and strike a smashing blow with his 
powerful tail. Other food sources are monkeys 
Gn Rintja only), rats, small species of lizards, 
turtle and megapode eggs, dead marine fauna and 
seabirds cast up by the sea, and — for monitors 
of tree-climbing age —eggs of tree- and cliff- 
nesting birds. 

What preys on the monitors? If we except pos- 
sible disease bacteria and parasites, and burrow- 
ing lizards, snakes or insects that may eat monitor 
eggs after the female has buried them in the 
ground, the answer seems to be “only man.” In 
the nineteen-twenties some monitors were killed 
by non-Indonesians from Sumbawa to make 
“medicine” from their tails. he Government 
soon stopped this slaughter, but man as a hunter 
of deer remains a threat to the lizards. ‘The num- 
bers of the big reptiles are also reduced, directly 
and indirectly, by the burning of grass in the dry 
season. Local hunters say it is good for the grass, 
but it does far more harm than good by destroying 
animal life and the protective vegetation which 
guards the soil against erosion. 

After two months of hospital treatment I went 
back to Komodo. This time I wore long trousers 
and leggings made of sailcloth, and also, when 
watching monitors, a shirt to keep off flies. It 
was not until after I had finally left the island — 
more than five months in all — that my leg healed. 

The Komodo people, numbering about 150, 
have their own language, but as some of them 
knew Indonesian we could discuss the monitors. 
When I put down two sticks 23 feet apart and 
said that some people claimed to have seen lizards 
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with a slim body and head and a very long, thin 
tail. Through the years he changes shape until 
he has a massive body and head and a short, thick 
tail. In the final period of his life he does not 
seem to become much longer, but grows broader 
and more massive. Comparison of length is also 
less useful because of the monitor’s habit of hit- 
ting other animals with his tail so hard that the 
tip breaks off. 

The Komodo people knew of only two occa- 
sions in recent decades on which a monitor had 
attacked man. One of them told me how as a boy 
he and two others had been chased by a big lizard, 
which caught one of them and killed him. On 
the other occasion a monitor attacked two men 
and wounded one of them before they beat it off. 
The local hunters said they kept together when 
returning from a hunt with a dead deer — which 
they usually cut up to make it easier to carry — 
and that it was unwise for a man alone to carry 


The landscape of Komodo is not 
attractive. This is a view from 
the central hills across the val- 
ley to the bare northern range. 


this long, they laughed. They put the sticks 


An old and heavy-bodied mo 
tor crossing the dry bed of i 
Vai Liang where many of 1 
larger lizards were to be fouw 


about ten feet part and said “That's as long as 
they grow.” The origin of the 23-foot monster | 
learned later. P. A. Ouwens, writing the first 


scientific description of Varanus komodoensis in 
1912, described a skin nine feet six inches long 
and added that some pearl shell fishermen had 
said they grew to 23 feet. Since then only a few 
expeditions have visited Komodo. ‘The leaders of 
two of them claim to have seen 23-foot lizards, 
and one of them stated “There are also dragon- 
lizards thirty feet long.” Other outsiders, like the 
Komodo residents, say they have seen lizards only 
up to ten feet. Some time after I left Komodo, a 
diver who had been there with the pearl shell 
fishermen told me that his party “never saw any 
twenty-three-foot lizards. It was just a hoax.” 
After all these years, the hoax is still enlarging 
the monitors — as late as 1953 an encounter ain 
an impossibly large lizard was reported. 

The longest specimen of Varanus komodoensis 
known to science measured ten feet two inches. 
But build, not length, is the best measure for 
comparison of monitors. The lizard begins life 
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venison or a fresh hide. C1 used to carry a spear 
on rambles around the island, but never had occa- 
sion to use it). 

They told me that the biggest lizards in 
Komodo lived in the country around Vai Liang, a 
large watercourse, and this area became my main 
field for dragon-watching. Since monitors were 
plentiful there, I tried to find out what they did 
under natural conditions, without bait, by fol- 
lowing them in the hope of seeing them catch 
deer or pig. ‘They spent much time just sitting 
—like a dog, with hind legs bent and fore legs 
straight. I never saw one catch anything. Often 
I lost them when they went through thick under- 
growth where I could not follow. But I went 
home with some of them and photographed them 
outside the caves (under rocks) and burrows 
(dug in sandy slopes) where they live. 

It was, incidentally, while I was setting up a 


photographic blind that I noticed something that 
perhaps should be mentioned. I had read some- 
where that Komodo Monitors have a strong, dis- 
tinctive odor. One report even said you could 
smell them aboard ship at anchor when there 
was an off-shore breeze. I had not noticed any 
particular monitor odor — only dead bats, in the 
early days — but while cutting bushes to set up 
my blind in front of a lizard’s cave | began to 
notice a pungent smell like that of an ill-kept 
Lion House. Optimistically I went and sniffed 
at the entrance of the cavern, but there was no 
odor there. Soon I discovered that it came from 
some of the bushes I had been cutting. 

After feeding the Vai Liang monitors at a place 
where I hoped to experiment with them later, I 
left them to recover their appetites while I went 
on trips with hunters to the interior and the other 
side of the island. We met several bulky old 
lizards in the central hills, where they have a 
good food supply in the deer and buffalo that 
live on the plateau — it is largely covered with 
short grass cropped by grazing animals. 

After these overland trips I went around 


Komodo in a canoe with four hunters, calling at 


many points on the way and making trips inland. 
One night we landed at a gap in the south coast 
cliffs and went up a ravine to a spring, where one 
of the men set fire to the grass. A strong south 
wind was blowing and the flames raced into the 
hills. I climbed to the top of a ridge and watched. 
To left and right, pieces of burning vegetation, 
carried by cross-currents of wind caused by the 
hills, skipped across ravines from ridge to ridge. 
On and on went the fire, blazing up on one hill 
after another and then dying down, leaving thou- 
sands of points of light glowing in the dark. Some 
sailing directions made about 1903 described a 
headland in north Komodo as “wooded.” ‘There 
are no woods now. Did the burning of grass de- 
stroy them? And in the central hills, surrounded 
by forested slopes, is a level desert of red rock 
with white gullies cut deep by rain. Was this 
desert once covered with grass like the grazing 
land of the plateau — grass that was burnt, leav- 
ing the soil without protective cover? 

After going around Komodo I went to the smal] 
island of Padar, where live a few deer and still 
fewer monitors, and then sailed to Rintja Ceast 
of Komodo, where there are also monitors) and 


The star of the ‘Dragon Circus”’ 
was this young monitor. It soon 
learned to climb the logs, leap 
through the hoop, grab the bait. 


This performer has made a leap 
and is taking a bite out of the 
meat before dropping down and 
starting the performance again. 


went around that island in a canoe with four 
Rintja men, who are primarily fishermen and 
only part-time hunters. The southern part of 
Rintja — hills largely covered with thorny forest 
—is a natural reserve for monitor lizards. Since 
I was there a Dragon Reserve has been formed, 
consisting of south and northwest Rintja and the 
island of Padar. Hunting is entirely prohibited 
in the Reserve, and in all of Komodo and the rest 
of Rintja it is prohibited except for permanent 
residents. ‘The Wildlife Service of the Indo- 
nesian Government. is actively protecting the 
monitors — recently the head of the Service made 
an expedition to Komodo and Rintja. 

While we sailed along the south coast of what 


is now the Dragon Reserve I saw a massive old 
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monitor on the edge of a cliff. Motionless but 
for the regular expansion and contraction of his 
throat as he breathed, he was sitting with majestic 
dignity, stretching out his neck and pointing his 
nose at the sky as if in disdain of the little canoe 
below, safe from human beings who would de- 
stroy his food supply. Komodo has been called a 
“lost world,” usually in conjunction with reports 
of the 23-foot “dragons” and statements that the 
dragon-lizard is a “prehistoric monster” and _re- 
sembles Tyrannosaurus. If any view of a big 
monitor could have given me a “lost world” im- 
pression, this was it. But instead he made me 
think “That big dragon’s world will not be lost 
as long as man keeps out of it. And man has only 
to continue war and invitation to erosion to pro- 
duce a lost world of his own.” 

The Komodo Monitor, no more “prehistoric” 
than his Varanus relatives, is in build as much 
like Tyrannosaurus as a dog is like a kangaroo. 
But when you see a monitor eat a pig, you are 
probably watching, on a scale of one foot to four, 
the same sort of bloody gorging that took place 
when Tyrannosaurus devoured its prey. 


Some of the monitors figured out a better way 
fo get at the suspended bait. Instead of jump- 
ing, they climbed out on the horizontal pole. 


Linked with the “resemblance to Tyranno- 
saurus” are reports of monitors getting up on their 
hind feet and running in this position. Young 
ones can stand up in this way but do not appear 
to walk or run like this. As they grow older they 
stand up more rarely. ‘The ability to stand up 
still remained in the largest monitors I watched 
but they had not done it for so long that it took 
them several hours and a number of faltering 
attempts before they could rise to reach bait hang- 
ing over their heads. Photographs of heavy old 
lizards getting up on their hind legs showed that 
they used their jaws only to grab the hanging 
bait, not their fore paws. After a time they 
learned to make use of their claws to hold on to 
the bait so that they could eat comfortably stand- 
ing up. 

From Rintja I sailed back to the Vai Liang 
monitors, now hungry again and ready for a new 
type of rationing designed to test the difference 
in caution between old and young ones. The 
place where I had fed them, and where fresh 
bait was now laid, was in the Vai Liang stream 
bed where it narrows to about thirty feet between 


The really big monitors did not try to climb up 
to the bait. With considerable effort—and fre- 
quent failures—they reared from the ground. 


trees that arch and nearly meet overhead. Many 


times there were more than twenty monitors at or 
near the bait, including four bulky old “regulars” 
—said by the Komodo hunters to be the largest 
in the island. ‘hey would make their peculiar 
deep, hoarse, hissing sound and swing their tails 
at one another and at middleweight lizards which 
tried to get at the bait, but they would rarely 
chase very small ones away. When monitors of 
various sizes were around the bait and I moved 
slowly toward them to see how they ran, it was 
always the same. The largest reptiles departed 
first and so down the scale of caution to the very 
young ones, which would continue to eat while 
I stood right over them. When I waved my hand 
in front of their faces, they would just look up 
and then go on with their meal. It may be men 
tioned here that in all my experiments the moni- 
tors were free to come and go as they wished. 
3y moving slowly toward lizards up to six feet 
long I could photograph them only three feet 
away, the shortest distance for which my camera 
could be focused. But as soon as I left the blind, 
though my movements were like a slow-motion 
picture, the old, heavy lizards always spotted me 
and left the bait. They would go to the under- 


growth about twenty feet away and watch, re 
turning only when I had hidden again. 
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At the day’s end the monitors 
retired to their caves. This one 
lived under a mass of rock set in 
a sandy hillside, and shared the 
retreat with some small bats. 


Next I sat in the stream bed behind a sheet of 
burlap, with the bait between me and one of my 
sailors with the camera, in the hope that a big 
monitor would join me in a picture. After a day 
with me sitting in the sun and the big reptiles in 
the shade, and no picture, | made a dummy, 
stuffing a shirt, trousers and cloth head with 
leaves, and placed it sitting on a rock. After 
leaving it for a few days for the lizards to get 
used to it, | took its place, with a dead deer for 
fresh bait. As 1 had jaundice at this time, it was 
unpleasant to be out in the midday sun. At last 
one of the big monitors approached the bait. ‘The 
sailor took the photograph a little too soon, but 
the monitor is just in the picture. I sat for this 
photograph only after my long stay with the 
lizards had enabled me to get to know them — 
when a big monitor with a dead deer seemed less 
likely to bite than a little dog with a bone. The 
first big lizard that came near the bats, soon after 
I arrived in Komodo, sent me up a tree. 

Finally, with my ship’s mainsail as a backdrop, 
I rigged up a hoop and by means of bait induced 
young Komodo Monitors to jump through it one 
after another. The photographs on pages 40-41 
show better than words can tell the story of their 


distinguished debut in the world’s first “dragon 
CUicusss 


ANTEATERS 


The Tamandua is intermediate in 


size between the Giant and the 
Silky Anteaters. This young one 
recently entered our collection. 


ecome Milk-ege-meat-eaters in the Zoo 


By WILLIAM BRIDGES 


T WOULD BE interesting to know the name of 

the minor genius who first thought of feed- 

ing an anteater on milk, egg and finely- 

ground meat. “Genius” is surely not too bold a 

term. How many of us — especially if we have 

ever inadvertently tasted ants at a picnic — would 

imagine these bland substitutes could satisfy ani- 

mals that feed largely, if not exclusively, on ants 
and termites in the wild? 

Probably we shall never know the inventor of 


that diet, for such details of zoo-keeping are 
seldom recorded and the origin of this one goes 
back a long, long time. In the New York Zoo- 
logical Park we were using the milk-egg-meat for- 
mula in 1905, for in that year the late Dr. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars wrote an article about the Giant 
Anteater in our collection, and noted that milk 
and egg and the scrapings of meat were keeping 
it in “a flourishing condition.’ 

The London Zoo had been exhibiting Giant 
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Anteaters since 1867. There is no hint in Lon- 
don’s publications as to how long those first ani- 
mals lived, or what they ate. Nevertheless, some 
kind of a substitute for their natura! diet must 
have been in use even in those days, else they 
never would have survived the long voyage from 
South America to England by sailing ship. It is 
all very well for an animal collector to keep an 
anteater alive in a jungle camp by bringing it 
ants’ nests and chunks of termite mounds daily, 
but you can hardly carry a big supply of such ac- 
tive food as ants and termites aboard ship. 
‘There are three kinds of anteaters in Central 
and South America and over the past half-century 
we have exhibited all of them. At the moment 
we have the Giant Anteater (Myrmecophaga 
jubata) and the ‘Tamandua (Tamandua tridac- 
tyla). On only three occasions, two of them 


many years ago, have we even attempted to show 


Three typical poses of the Silky Anteater pre- 
sented to Dr. Beebe at his Trinidad laboratory. 
When its strongly prehensile tail was wrapped 
around a branch, its body could be extended 
in any direction. Eyes tightly closed, its sharp 
claws were ready for a quick slashing attack. 
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Some years ago we exhibited a female Giant 
Anteater and her baby. Long after the young- 


ster was large enough and strong enough to 
walk alone, it rode everywhere on its mother. 


_ the pretty little Silky Anteater (Cyclopes didac- 


tyla). In the experience of most zoological gar- 
dens, the Giant Anteater lives quite well on the 
milk-ege-meat diet; the Tamandua does rather 
badly; and the Silky Anteater virtually not at all. 
And yet, in the wild, their natural food seems to 
be much the same. 

All three of the New World anteaters are 
toothless; what use are grinding surfaces to crea- 
tures whose food consists solely of soft-bodied 
termites and ants and their larvae? All three have 
extremely long, narrow and sticky tongues which 
lap up ants very much as another type of tongue 
might lap up water. An anteater’s tongue flicking 
over a honeycombed chunk of termite mound, 
darting into the tunnels and sweeping them 
clean, is an interesting study in efficiency. 

The first Giant Anteater in the New York Zoo- 
logical Park came to us on May 17, 1899, nearly 
six months before the formal opening of the Zoo. 
Most accounts of the animal’s life in the wild 
speak of it as “strictly terrestrial,” and it is, there- 
fore, tantalizing to find on the record card of our 
first specimen a single notation: “Found in a tree 
(3000 ft) altitude.” Nothing else. Not even the 
country from which it came. The card does re- 
port that we paid $40 for the specimen — which 


must have been an especially fine one, for a few 
years later we acquired our second specimen for 
only $25. Nowadays the standard price is about 
$125. The animal is apparently nowhere really 
common in the American tropics, but it can be 
obtained with fair regularity by zoological parks. 

All the anteaters are nocturnal, if left to their 
own devices. By scheduling feedings in mid- 
afternoon, we make sure that some of our visitors, 
at least, will be able to see our anteaters in action. 
But for the greater part of the day the Giant, in 
particular, is a formless mound of grizzled gray- 
brown hair. Much of the time the enormous tail 
is spread to cover the curled-up body. As an ex- 
hibition animal it is nothing to boast about when 
it is asleep, but awake and active it is surely one 
of the oddities of the animal world. 

Without exception the score of Giant Anteaters 
we have exhibited since 1899 have been inoffen- 
sive creatures. The long and heavy claw on the 
third toe of the front foot is capable of inflicting 
severe damage on an enemy — its primary pur- 
pose is to rip open ant and termite nests and 
mounds — but the animal does not use it offen- 
sively. Given a few days to “settle down” in their 
new home in the Zoological Park, the Giants 
readily accept the presence of their keepers, who 


can work around them without being menaced in 
any way. 

William Dampier, the 17th Century seafarer 
and explorer, wrote an entertaining account of 
the Giant Anteater which he had encountered in 
Panama: 

“The Ant-Bear is a four-footed Beast, as big as 
a pretty large Dog, with rough black-brown Hair: 
It has short Legs; a long Nose and little Eyes; a 
very little Mouth, and a slender ‘Tongue like an 
Earthworm about five or six Inches long. This 
Creature feeds on Ants; therefore you always find 
them near an Ants Nest or Path. It takes its Food 
thus: It lays its Nose down flat on the Ground; 
close by the Path that the Ants travel in, (whereof 
here are many in this Country ) and then puts 
out its Tongue athwart the Path: the Ants pass- 
ing forwards and backwards continually, when 
they come to the Tongue, make a stop, and in 
two or three Minutes time it will be covered all 
over with Ants; which she perceiving, draws in 
her Tongue and then eats them; and after puts it 
out again to trapan more. They smell very strong 
of Ants, and taste much stronger; for I have eaten 
of them.” 

For its time, that was not bad natural history 
writing, 

The London Zoo holds what must surely be 
the world’s record for longevity in the Giant Ant- 
eater — 14 years, 4 months and | day. Our best 
record is 7 years, 4 months and 18 days. 

London, again, is far ahead of anyone else 
whose records are available to us in the keeping 
of the Tamandua. Between 1880 and 1885 it 
managed to keep one for 4 years, 11 months and 
15 days. This was most exceptional, for the aver- 
age longevity of ten Tamanduas in London 
Zoo's collection was only 10.8 months. Our own 
Tamanduas have, over the years, just about 
matched the London average. 

For the greater part of February our Animal 
Hospital wrestled with a special problem posed 
by our latest ‘Tamandua. When the animal ar- 
rived it was found to be heavily infested with 
intestinal parasites — a strongylid worm. This is 
not, in most animals, a cause for particular con- 
cern, for there is a modern vermifuge that is 
specific for these parasites. But how to get it 
into an anteater? 

The vermifuge indicated in the case of our 
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Tamandua is tetrachlorethylene, which must be 
given in capsule form. The Tamandua has a tiny 
mouth opening, hardly large enough to insert a 
capsule, and its buccal cavity is extremely long 
and extremely full of tongue. Moreover, tetra- 
chlorethylene requires that the patient be on a 
fat-free diet for at least 24 hours before and after 
medication — and milk is an integral part of the 
Tamandua’s diet in the Zoo. 

Under the circumstances Dr. Goss chose to 
administer another vermifuge, phenothiazine, 
which is less specific but — he hoped — sufh- 
ciently effective. Phenothiazine can be mixed 
with the animal’s food, and by giving liberal doses 
of it on three successive days the Veterinarian 
was able to rout the parasites. A week after the 
treatment, microscopic examination showed but 
a single egg where hundreds had been found 
before medication. We now have strong hope 
that our new Tamandua will thrive. 

The little Silky Anteater of Central America 
and northern South America will, unfortunately, 
probably never be a standard “Zoo animal,” in the 
sense that the Giant Anteater and the Tamandua 
are. It will eat the milk-ege-meat mixture, but 
it does not thrive on that diet and a few months 
are about as long as it can be expected to live. 
Consequently most Zoos make no attempt to 
exhibit it. 

The photographs of the Silky Anteater on 
pages 44 and 45 were made at the laboratory of 
our Department of Tropical Research in Trini- 
dad. On a Sunday morning some three years 
ago a very hot and perspiring East Indian trudged 
up the mountain road with a Silky in a box as a 
present for Dr. William Beebe. Since Staff 
Photographer Dunton was at the laboratory just 
then, Dr. Beebe accepted the animal and posed 
it on a limb in the yard. Eyes tight shut, it was 
apparently fast asleep, and | remember that Dr. 
Beebe lightly touched it once, to start it crawling. 
He jerked his hand away just in time; in a split 
second the “sleeping” animal slashed at him with 
its curved claws. Photography over, the Silky 
was carried up the mountain and released, and 
in a few minutes it was out of sight in a tall tree. 

Some day, let us hope, a new genius may in- 
vent a modification of the standard anteater diet 
that will satisfy the Silky, and enable us to ex- 
hibit this smallest and prettiest of the anteaters. 


It may not look like it, but this is ac- 
tually a kind of Aquarium pre-view — 
for the two seals just getting ready to 
dive, and the one whose tail is just dis- 
appearing under the water, are animals 
that will eventually be exhibited at the 
new Aquarium at Coney Island. We 
are holding them at the Zoological Park 
until the Aquarium is ready. The new- 
comers, two HARP SEALS and one 
ATLANTIC HARBOR SEAL, came to us 
from the Atlantic Biological Station of 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 
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An EUROPEAN BEE-EATER actually does 
eat bees —when it can get them. in the 
Zoological Park it makes out very well on 
the much less exotic mixture we give to 
most insectivorous birds. This colorful new- 
comer to the collection is found across 
Europe from Spain eastward into Asia. It 
nests in burrows which it digs in sandy 
banks, by preference, and is said to wear 
its beak down to half length by pecking at 
the soil. (The beak grows out again by the 
next season). It has a “rippling” call note. 
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AS A a beeper 


Young Chimpanzees are quite capable of mak- 
ing up their own games and extracting enter- 
tainment from almost anything — but they have 
most fun when something novel and unexpect- 
ed comes along. Keeper Quinn of the Great 
Apes House recently offered a long strip of 
burlap to our “Little Women,” AMY, JO, 
BETH and MEG, and the resulting tug-of-war 
and the frantic swinging as the strip was looped 
over a high bar in their compartment, kept 
visitors — and keepers entranced for hours. 
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This is the firs: HAWK OWL we have 
had in our collection —a recent acqui- 
sition from the Edmonton Zoological 
Society in Canada. Unlike most owls, 
which do their hunting at dusk, the 
Hawk Owl is a day flying bird, and its 
flight, though silent, is quite hawk-like. 


It looks a little risky, but it isn’t really. 
Head Keeper Spencook of the Reptile 
Department has occasion several times 
a week to enter a compartment contain- 
ing three sizeable INDIAN ROCK PY- 
THONS. The biggest one, 15 feet long, 
is more or less intiterent to him, but 
the smaller ones are curious and “ex- 
plore” him while he is busy scrubbing. 


The Bird’s Nest 


Asa Dormitory 


N EQUATORIAL REGIONS where day and night 

are at all seasons approximately equal in 

length, the resident, diurnal birds spend 
almost half their lives in sleep, or at least resting 
quietly in their roosts. At higher latitudes in 
summer, the daily period of activity may be con- 
siderably longer than that of sleep. But if these 
birds remain in the same locality throughout the 
year, they will in winter have longer nights than 
days; the long winter nights compensate for the 
short summer nights; so that in this case, too, the 
birds spend about half their lives at their sleeping 
places. Migrants like the Bobolink and Golden 
Plover, which breed at high latitudes in one hem- 
isphere and then pass the non-breeding season 
well across the equator in the other hemisphere, 
enjoy long summer days through much of the 
year and may devote a larger share of their lives 
to activity. But even in the continuous daylight 
of the arctic mid-summer, birds take a few hours 
of repose in each 24-hour period. All animals 
appear to require sleep, not excepting fishes, in- 
sects and other creatures which lack lids for 
closing their eyes. 

Considering how much time they devote to 
sleep, it is surprising that so few birds take the 
trouble to prepare comfortable dormitories for 
themselves, as with their skill in nest-building 
many could do if so inclined. In wooded regions 
the majority of the birds roost amid the foliage. 
Many sleep singly, perhaps with their mate not 
far away, if, like so many tropical species, they 
remain in pairs throughout the year. Among the 
American flycatchers which live about my house 
in Costa Rica, the Tropical Kingbird, the Boat- 
billed Flycatcher, the Gray-capped Flycatcher 
and the Yellow-bellied Elaenia follow _ this 
method. I have sometimes found male and female 
roosting a yard or two part, but never in contact. 
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By ALEXANDER FE; SKULGH 
San Isidro del General, Costa Rica 


Young, unmated flycatchers sometimes press close 
together in a row, perhaps with one of their 
parents, and make a charming sight as they go to 


roost on some slender twig in the evening twi- 
light. I often find Blue Tanagers sleeping amidst 
the dense foliage of orange trees, male and female 
usually not far apart, but never in contact, and 
this, so far as I can learn, is usual in the tanager 
family. But the local finches and most other birds 
are more secretive, and I have rarely discovered 
just how they sleep. 

Gregarious birds often congregate in great 


numbers at their roosts. Those of starlings and 
crows are familiar to most people in northern 
lands, but that the American Robin also gathers 
in great companies for the night is not so well 
known. Recently an observer in the Transvaal 
estimated that one million European Swallows, 
on their way northward, passed the night in a 
single reed-bed, along with thousands of birds of 
other kinds. 

Oceanic birds may sleep either on land or 
water. As the sun declines, long, sinuous strings 
of cormorants stream in to the barren islets off the 
coast of Peri, where in crowded thousands they 
pass the night on the guano-covered ground, to 
return next morning to their fishing far out in the 


nest of a Song Wren strad- 
the crotch of a sapling in 
ry lowland forest. The door- 
of the well-built structure 
} the right, and five indi- 


als came fo it for lodging. 
All photographs by the author 


When these young Blue-throated 
Green Motmots left their burrow 
in a roadside bank, they roosted 
out in the cold rain but their 
parents continued fo return to 
the underground nest each night. 


Pacific. But petrels, albatrosses, auks and other 
birds which pass the non-breeding season hun- 
dreds of miles from the nearest land can hardly 
seek solid ground for their repose. 

The majority of birds breed in open nests 
which offer few advantages as dormitories, while 
on the other hand they are liable to infestation 
by vermin, and they are probably easier for night- 
prowlers to find than a small bird perching amidst 
clustering foliage. Hence only in special circum- 
stances do birds roost on open nests. In the deserts 
of northern México and neighboring parts of the 
United States, Palmer's Thrasher finds an open 
nest or platform an advantage when sleeping in 
a thorny cactus, whose crowded needles doubt- 
less afford protection from four-footed predators. 
Rails, coots and other marsh birds build, in addi- 
tion to their nests, sleeping platforms which 
raise them above the shallow water or sodden soil, 
and to these they lead their downy chicks to be 
brooded. Not long ago I found a compact plat- 
form, about a foot in diameter, situated head-high 
in the tangled vegetation beside a little marsh 
near our house. After nightfall I returned with 
a flashlight, which revealed a Wood Rail resting 
on it, staring into the beam with great red eyes. 
Neither then nor later did I find an egg on this 


bulky mass of vegetation, which was flatter and 
more exposed than the rail’s breeding nests. 


While certain thrashers and rails need some- 
thing to separate them from a wet or a prickly 
substratum, with most birds protection from cold 
or rain is the chief attraction of a dormitory, 
hence only covered nests are used. Among birds 
which use dormitories are many wrens, a few 
American flycatchers, certain swallows, bush-tits, 
the Bananaquit and the Verdin, all of which 
sleep in structures they have built themselves. 
Many more go to rest in cavities of various sorts, 
either excavated by themselves, as with wood- 
peckers, barbets, kiwis and at least one kind of 
motmot, or found already prepared, as with 
swifts, toucans, woodhewers, certain swallows, 
titmice, a few wrens, a sunbird and others. 

Did those birds which build dormitories, like 
wrens, or carve them out, like woodpeckers, begin 
by preparing these snug shelters for sleeping and 
then find that they also served for rearing their 
families; or did they first use them as breeding 
nests and then acquire the habit of sleeping in 
them even when not incubating eggs or brooding 
young? Over the years in Central America, I have 
little by little gathered evidence that the dormi- 
tory was, in most instances at least, originally a 
breeding nest, rather than the reverse. 

In the great family of American flycatchers 
many species build covered nests, either oven- 
shaped or pensile, some of great beauty and 
others so bizarre that one would hardly take them 
to be birds’ nests. Yet so far as I know, in only 
two related genera are these nests, all of which 
would seem to make safe, snug dormitories, used 
for sleeping. The first stage in the utilization of a 
breeding nest as a dormitory is represented by 
the Yellow-olive Flycatcher, a small, dull bird not 
uncommon in this valley. Its nest is a marvelous 
structure such as no northern bird builds. Shaped 
like a chemist’s retort, with a globular body 
entered through a downwardly directed spout, it 
hangs from some slender vine or twig in a shady 
pasture or beside a roadway. The female alone 
builds this nest, which is matted or felted rather 
than woven like an oriole’s pouch and is generally 
composed of blackish fibers. As with so many 
tropical birds, she begins to build long before she 
is ready to lay, and when her retort nears com- 
pletion she sleeps in it, sometimes beginning a 
week before her first egg appears. She alone 
cubates the two or three eggs but receiv 
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help from her mate in feeding the nestlings. 
After these take wing they do not return to sleep 
in the nest, although their mother continues to 
do so. In this locality only a single brood is 
reared, and the female flycatcher may sleep in her 
nest for four months after the close of the nesting 
season. But even if not claimed by a bird of an- 
other species for its eggs, it gradually deteriorates 
in the wet weather, and I have found none in use 
as a dormitory after September. So the Yellow- 
olive Flycatcher, which seems never to build a 
nest especially for sleeping nor even to repair the 
one made in the first place for its eggs, appears 
to roost amid the foliage during the wettest and 
the coldest months of the year. Yet with a little 
industry it might enjoy a safe, snug shelter at all 
seasons. 

The flycatchers of the genus Rhynchocyclus 
represent a somewhat more advanced stage in 
the use of dormitories. These slightly larger birds 
also build retort-shaped nests, but unlike those of 
the Yellow-olive Flycatcher they contain large 
dead leaves in their walls and are less neat in 
appearance. [hey usually hang in an open part 
of the woodland and are only exceptionally acces- 
sible for examination of their contents. I have 
never found more than a single grown bird sleep- 
ing in one, but they are occupied as dormitories 
at seasons which suggest that some are con- 
structed for this special purpose. 


nN AN EXAMPLE Of the next stage in the evolu- 
tion of the dormitory habit we may take the 
Bananaquit, a very small, yellow-breasted honey- 
creeper widespread in tropical America. In re- 
gions where it is abundant its little globular nests, 
made of pieces of dead leaf and other vegetation, 
are among the most frequently found of all birds’ 
nests. Without using a small mirror, it is im- 
possible to see the contents of the cozy chamber 
entered through a narrow, downwardly directed 
doorway. One may of course probe the interior 
with a finger; but this method must be used with 
caution, as sharp-toothed marmosas, ants and 
other biting creatures sometimes ensconce them- 
selves within them. 

The reason for the abundance of the Banana- 
quits’ nests is that they are used by these prolific 
birds not only for rearing broods through much of 
the year but also for sleeping by both sexes at 


all seasons. The breeding nest is built by male 
and female together, but she alone sleeps in it, 
not only while incubating the eggs and brooding 
the young but often before she lays and after her 
family has own. The male, who helps the female 
to feed the nestlings, builds his own dormitory 
in the vicinity, usually without her assistance. 
Of the same shape as the breeding nest, it is often 
slighter and flimsier. Nevertheless I have seen 
some that were hardly to be distinguished from 
breeding nests, and in one instance a female 
claimed her mate’s lodging for her eggs. Each 
adult sleeps alone, and one rainy evening | 
watched a male strenuously resist his mate’s in- 
trusion into his bedroom. ‘The same nest may be 
occupied for months together, but whenever a 
Bananaquit loses its dormitory it promptly makes 
itself another, the male often singing squeakily 
as he works. Fledglings are never led back to 
sleep in the nest, where their mother may con- 
tinue to pass her nights alone. After some nights 
in the open, a few of the youngsters manage to 
find unoccupied nests built by their own kind, 
or perhaps equally often a covered nest aban- 
doned by a bird of another species. Before acquir- 
ing their brighter adult colors some of them 
undertake to build their own dormitories. One 
youngster who tried to construct a lodging for 
himself in the trees about our house had the 
product of his toil repeatedly taken from him by 
the adult on whose territory he intruded. ‘The 
older bird then slept in the juvenile’s nest. 

The woodpeckers, which I take to be most 
primitive in their sleeping habits, are at the stage 
represented by the Bananaquit, and from this we 
can follow them to a more closely knit family 
life. In all that refers to sleeping, the Red- 
crowned Woodpeckers about our house resemble 
their neighbors the Bananaquits, with the differ- 
ence that they carve holes in soft wood rather 
than build nests amid the foliage. With them as 
with other woodpeckers, the male is the more in- 
dustrious wood-carver, with the result that he 
often has a better dormitory than his mate, who 
is sometimes content with a sadly dilapidated 
chamber. Hence it is natural that the female 
should deposit her eggs in his dormitory rather 
than her own, and that, continuing the use of 
his cavity by night, he should incubate them, 
while she sleeps elsewhere. By day the two 


alternate in warming the eggs, as with other 
woodpeckers. After the month-old fledglings 
have left their nest, their father continues to 
lodge in it, while they pass the night clinging to 
a tree in the open. I have seen him actually re- 
pulse his children from his bedroom doorway, 
and evict them when they stole a march on him 
and entered first. But on a very rainy evening, a 
female youngster insisted so strongly on joining 
her father in the nest-hole in our garden that 
finally she had her way. But they slept together 
only a single night, after which he found another 
lodging and abandoned the old nest-hole to her. 
The Hairy Woodpecker closely resembles the 
Red-crowned Woodpecker in all its family ar- 
rangements. In these and a number of other 
woodpeckers, individuals past the nestling stage 
do not regularly sleep with other similar indi- 
viduals at any season. 


ROM the stage represented by these woodpeck- 
ie two possible routes lead to more sociable 
sleeping in nests. The second parent might join 
the first in the dormitory, this continuing until 
their fledglings come to share it with them. Or 
one of the parents might lead the youngsters to a 
lodging at nightfall and stay with them, then by 
further evolution the second parent might join 
the family party. I am not familiar with any of 
the woodpeckers that exemplify either of these 
intermediate stages, for with them, so far as I can 
learn, either the grown birds sleep singly or all 
members of the family pass the night together. 
For the intermediate situation we must turn to 
other groups of birds. The motmots provide an 
example of the parents sleeping together. but not 
bringing their young to the dormitory. In the 
lovely, racquet-tailed ‘Turquoise-browed Motmot 
of the warm lowlands, a single parent occupies 
the breeding nest by night, and after the young 
fly the burrow in the ground is deserted. But in 
the aberrant Blue-throated Green Motmot of the 
cool Guatemalan highlands, both parents sleep 
at the end of their long tunnel throughout the 
year, and they follow this practice while hatching 
their eggs and rearing their young. Although the 
latter emerge at a season when rains are long and 
cold, they do not return to share the snug cham- 
ber with their parents. These dig a new burrow 
soon after their single brood has fledged, and 
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here, if everything goes well, they will continue 
to lodge nightly until next year’s brood has 


fouled the chamber, for motmots pay no atten- 
tion to the sanitation of their nest. 

The wrens show us the other intermediate 
stage, and from this we can follow them to still 
more companionable sleeping arrangements. ‘The 
Fiouse Wrens of tropical America remain mated 
throughout the year; but male and female nor- 
mally sleep apart at all seasons, in a hole in a tree, 
a niche in a bank, beneath the tiles of a roof, in 
the center of a bunch of bananas or in any other 
secluded nook they can find. ‘The nest, placed in 
the same great variety of sites as are chosen for 
sleeping, is built by both sexes, but the female 
alone incubates and broods in it. The young are 
fed by both parents and after their departure 
they are led in the evening back to the nest or to 
some other sheltered cranny. Both parents show 
them to bed by going in and out of the chosen 
nook in their presence, continuing this until the 
weakly flying fledglings succeed in following. 
Their mother often sleeps with them, especially 
if they have been led back to the nest space, but 
she does not invariably do this. The father al- 
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most always goes to a separate lodging. If they 
continue to roost in the nest cavity, the youngsters 
are usually evicted before their mother’s next 
brood hatches. Sometimes, however, they persist 
in sleeping with her despite parental opposition, 
and they may help to feed their younger brothers 
and sisters. 

An advance on the House Wren’s arrange- 
ments is shown by the Highland Wood Wren, 
which builds globular, moss-covered nests in the 
undergrowth of the cool, damp mountain forests. 
In these structures male and female sleep to- 
gether at all seasons, except while the latter is 
attending eggs and nestlings, and sometimes her 
mate passes the night with her even then. For 
some weeks after they fledge, the one or two 
young lodge with both of their parents in a nest 
similar to that in which they were reared. 

Banded Cactus Wrens differ from most mem- 
bers of their family not only in their extraordi- 


A retort-shaped nest of the Yellow-olive Fly- 
catcher. The doorway is in the spout hanging 
below the round bottom of the nest chamber. 


narily large size but in their gregariousness, 
which seems to be caused by delayed breeding, 
the young staying with their parents and helping 
to feed their mother’s next-year’s brood rather 
than setting up housekeeping for themselves 
when a year old. Although the female seems 
usually to occupy the great globular breeding 
nest alone after the young have fledged, they, 
their parents and the helpers lodge in the same 
or a similar nest, continuing this custom through- 
out the year, usually with periodical changes of 
domicile. 1 have known eleven of these big 
wrens to sleep together. On mornings when frost 
whitens the open fields on their high mountains, 
they are most reluctant to venture forth into the 
cold, thin air. 

The huge gatherings of Chimney Swifts in 
hollow trees or chimneys have been often de- 
scribed. In inclement weather many swallows, 
titmice, nuthatches or tree creepers may huddle 
together in whatever cavity they can find to keep 
them warm. Although European Wrens prefer 
at all seasons to sleep singly, in unusually cold, 
damp weather in England as many as forty-six 
may crowd into a bird-box. Despite the large 


number of bedfellows, such aggregations cannot 
be regarded as representing the highest develop- 
ment of the dormitory habit, for they are tem- 
porary and promiscuous rather than based upon 
the family. 

I believe that the highest development of the 
dormitory habit has been reached by certain tropi- 
cal woodpeckers and barbets. In the Golden- 
naped Woodpecker and its relatives, as in the 
diminutive woodpeckers called piculets, male and 
female sleep in company throughout the year in 
a hole they have carved for themselves in a tree. 
By day they incubate alternately and at night 
both sleep with the eggs, the male, I surmise, ac- 


ao? 
tually covering them. In sharp contrast to wood- 


As many as eleven birds have been found 
sleeping together in this bulky nest of the 
Banded Cactus Wren in frosty winter-time. 


peckers like the Red-crowned and the Hairy, the 
fledgling Golden-napes and piculets, far from be- 
ing repulsed from their parents’ bedroom, are 
shown the way back to it, much in the manner 
of wrens. Young and old continue for months to 
share a common lodging. In the Golden-naped 
Woodpecker, which seems to be single-brooded, 
the young part company with their parents about 


the time these move to a new hole for rearing the 
following year’s brood. In the Olivaceous Piculet, 
which may rear two broods in a season, the 
youngsters of the first brood may continue to 
sleep with the parents while they hatch out their 
second set of eggs. In a nest which I watched 
this year, I was eager to learn whether the single 
surviving youngster of the first brood would help 
to feed the later brood with which it was so 
closely associated, but unhappily ants invaded the 
hole soon after the eggs hatched. 

The sleeping habits of the Prong-billed Barbet 
of the Costa Rican highlands resemble those of 
the Golden-naped Woodpecker in every way, ex- 
cept that in the coldest and wettest months sev- 
eral families may lodge in the same cavity. Once 
I found sixteen sleeping in a small hole in a tree, 
where they must have been tightly packed. 
Woodpecker families, so far as I have seen, never 
club together in this fashion. 

In the Golden-naped Woodpecker, Olivaceous 
Piculet, Prong-billed Barbet, Banded Cactus 
Wren and a few other birds, the nest, which orig- 
inally served only to hold the eggs and helpless 
young, has through a long evolution become the 
family home, in which the parents and their full 
grown but still unmated children lodge together 
in comfort and safety throughout the year. 


Screntrric Names oF Species MENTIONED 
Bobolink — Dolichonyx oryzivorus 
Golden Plover — Pluvialis dominica 
Tropical Kingbird — Tyrannus melancholicus 
Boat-billed Flycatcher — Megarhynchus pitangua 
Gray-capped Flycatcher — Myiozetetes granadensis 
Yellow-bellied Elaenia — Elaenia flavogaster 
Blue Tanager — Thraupis episcopus 
American Robin — Turdus migratorius 
European or Barn Swallow — H irundo rustica 
Kittiwake — Rissa tridactyla 
Palmer’s Thrasher — Toxostoma curvirostre 
Wood Rail — Aramides cajanea 
Bananaquit — Coereba flaveola 
Verdin — Auriparus flaviceps 
Yellow-olive Flycatcher — Tolmomyias sulphurescens 
Red-crowned Woodpecker — Centurus rubricapillus 
Hairy Woodpecker — Dendrocopos villosus 
Turquoise-browed Motmot — Eumomota superciliosa 
Blue-throated Green Motmot — Aspatha gularis 
Tropical House Wren — Troglodytes musculus 
Highland Wood Wren — Henicorhina leucophrys 
Banded Cactus Wren — Campylorhynchus zonatus 
Chimney Swift — Chaetura pelagica 
European Wren — Troglodytes troglodytes 
Golden-naped Woodpecker — Tripsurus chrysauchen 
Olivaceous Piculet — Picumnus olivaceus 
Prong-billed Barbet — Semnornis frantzii. 
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A Rare Gift: 
The Guatemalan boa 


By JAMES A. OLIVER 


us srory might be considered a sequel to 

the article entitled “Banana Bonanza” in 

AnimMAL Kincpom about a year ago. At 
least, the rare reptile forming the subject of this 
note came in to the United States in a banana 
shipment. But apart from sharing their original 
method of travel, the snakes discussed in the 
earlier article and the one described here took 
quite different routes to the Zoological Park. The 
tale of this little boa points a moral for all reptile 
curators: never turn down a donation without 
first looking at it. 

Normally we operate on this basis whenever 
feasible. However, when Prof. Kimber C. Kuster 
offered to send us “a small boa or python” that 
had been received in bananas in Bloomsburg, 


Penn., it seemed highly probable that it would 
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The Curator of Reptiles declined politely when 
this snake was offered fo us, thinking it was a 
common Boa Constrictor. It was sent anyway — 
and turned out to be the rare Guatemalan Boa. 


be a small common Boa Constrictor. It would 
cost a minimum of $2.50 to ship the specimen to 
us by railway express Clive snakes are not ac- 
cepted for shipment by mail). This would be 
several times the value of a small Boa Constrictor. 

Thus I thanked Prof. Kuster for thinking of us, 
but felt obliged to decline his offer. I sent along 
a copy of “Banana Bonanza” so he could check 
the identification of his snake with our pictures. 
As far as I was concerned, the matter was closed 
—a simple routine correspondence that termi- 
nated like so many others. 


Prof. Kuster was not able to identify his snake 
from the pictures. Fortunately he was not satis- 
fied with an uncertain or doubtful identification 
and sent the snake to us. When the box arrived 
together with Kuster’s letter, | probably muttered 
something uncharitable about the man’s per- 
sistence in donating his snake to us after I had 
written we didn’t want it. If any unkind thoughts 
entered my mind in the moment before the box 
was opened, they were quickly dispelled by out- 
bursts of praise. The little snake was a beauti- 
fully marked, diminutive boa of a rare genus 
that occurs in the uplands of Guatemala south- 
ward to northwestern Colombia. Our specimen 
bears the scientific name Ungaliophis continen- 
talis. It was described from Guatemala in 1880 
by a German scientist, Fritz Muller. 


Three species of these little boas have been 
described from widely separated parts of the 
generic range. The three are similar in characters 
and the variation suggests they may even be sub- 
species of a single species. However, they are so 
rare in collections that little is known about their 
true relationships, distribution or habits. In fact, 
it is not even known whether they normally live 
on the ground or in trees. We do know that 
our specimen has eaten small mice since it ar- 
rived in the Zoological Park. So far it has avoided 
the tree branch and spends most of its time under 
the moss on the floor of its cage. We hope we can 
learn more of the habits of this interesting and 
rare boa. Also, we are eagerly waiting to see what 
will turn up next in the way of a Banana 
Bonanza. 


In a Way, the Lungtish 
Is a Missing Link 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


ISITORS WHO LINGER in front of the lung- 
fish tanks in our Aquarium exhibit never 
fail to wonder at the ability of this fish to 
breathe air and live out of water. “The Curious 
Lunegfish that Drowns in Water,” proclaims the 
panel above the tanks, calling attention to the 
remarkable fact that this fish not only can breathe 
air but must do so. As the detailed label explains, 
the lungfish survives the droughts of its native 
Africa by sinking into the mud, forming a pro- 
tective cocoon about its body and quietly aestivat- 
ing until the rains come. Most amazing fact of all, 
the label concludes, these comatose fish have been 
known to live as long as four years without food 
or drink, but have promptly resumed a normal, 
active existence when returned to water. 
Scientists as well as the public are impressed 
by the lungfish’s curious ways. As a matter of 
fact, some of them have spent a good deal of time 


and effort trying to understand the physiology 
of the fish. But there is another aspect of the 
lungfish’s existence that interests scientists even 
more than its ability to live through protracted 
drought. This is the unique evolutionary position 
it occupies as a “living fossil” and “missing link.” 

These expressions are in bad odor with zool- 
ogists. After all, a “living fossil” is a contradiction 
in terms, and to what chain belongs the “missing 
link”? But the terms do suggest if not define the 
facts. Technically a living fossil would be a 
creature alive today, the fossilized remains of 
whose kind can also be found in ancient rocks. 
Actually there is no such animal in existence — 
a living species identical with a fossil — and that 
is why zoologists have logic on their side in their 
aversion to the term. But there were lungfishes 
on earth about three hundred million years ago 
so similar in appearance to ones swimming about 
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This baby Lungfish is 2% inches long and its 
gills (visible behind the slender forward pair 
of fins) have already begun to be resorbed. 


Even though it still has external gills, gulps 
of air are necessary to the baby. Here it is 
rising to the surface for a swallow of air. 


today that even a nonzoologist would be im- 
pressed by the resemblance. Lungfishes have 
been around for a long time, and have changed 
but little during those millions of years. As scien 
tists put it, their rate of evolution has been ex- 
tremely slow; they are a conservative group. 
The expression needs no ex- 
planation to those who lived through the days of 


the Scopes 


“missing link” 


“Monkey Trial” in ‘Tennessee. The 
Missing Link was supposed to be the skeleton in 
everyone's hereditary closet, the brutish creature, 
half man half ape, that linked our family tree to 
the Gorilla’s. Well, even though today no one 
takes seriously so crudely simple a view of man’s 
evolution, the concept of the missing link as 
something in between, something in the process 
of evolving from one kind of animal to another, 
is a helpful one. Archaeopteryx is perhaps the 
best example we have of such a transitional form. 
It had wings and feathers like a bird, but pos- 
sessed feeth claws on its wings and a long, fleshy 


tail like a reptile. Archaeopter yx lived a hundred 
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and fifty million years ago, and all we know 


about it has come from the study of the fossil re- 
mains of only two individuals. The lungfish may 
not be as striking a missing link, but it has one 
tremendous advantage: it is extant, and scientists 
can study it in ways they can study no fossil. 
The lungfish is Just about as much amphibian 
as fish. In this respect it harks back to those 
times three hundred million years ago when back- 
boned creatures first attempted to leave their an- 
cestral home in the water and invade a new 
element; that is, when the fishes first started to 
come out on land. Merely looking at the lung- 
fishes on exhibition at the Aquarium would lead 
few of us to guess their amphibian relationship, 
however. Linus fish that they are, they cer- 
tainly appear more fish-like than frog- like, or 
salamander-like. 


tants only when one examines 


the arrangement of their vital organs or looks at 
their cells under a microscope, that a closer simi- 
larity to conditions found in a frog than in any 
other fish is revealed. So, too, a study of the egg 
of the lungfish would show that it develops the 
way a frog’s egg does, in a manner vastly different 
from all other fish eggs. As a matter of fact, some 
biologists have classified the lungfishes with the 
salamanders, frogs and toads, rather than with 
the salmon, bass and all their piscine relatives. 
That biologists themselves cannot agree just 
where the lungfishes belong in the classificatory 
scheme of things provides a good indication of 
the intermediate position they occupy. 

Last autumn the Aquarium received three 
small African lungfish that graphically demon- 
strated their close affinity to the amphibians. In 
all respects save one they appeared like minia- 
tures of the adults we regularly exhibit. Project- 
ing from either side of the head were three feath- 
ery gills. Such external gills are found on but 
one other kind of fish (the Lobefin, Polypterus) — 
and here, too, only on young individuals. On the 
other hand, external gills are common among the 
larvae of salamanders and are present on both 
young and adults of a few other species of am- 
phibians such as the Mudpuppy and Siren of 
North America and the blind Olm from caves in 
central Europe. 

Ever since 1900, when John Samuel Budgett, 


The Axolotl is one of the salamanders that has 
external gills which it keeps throughout life. 
Take away the legs — or, rather, change them 
into slender fins — and the creature would have 
much the appearance of a baby Lungfish. Inter- 
nally, the resemblance is even more striking. 


the intrepid British zoologist, found his first lung- 
fish nest in a fever-ridden Gambia swamp, it has 
been known that baby African lungfish possess 
external gills. During the rains the adult lung- 
fish, probably the male, digs a tunnel or hole in 
the clay bottom or bank and deep inside the 
rough, water-filled nest the female lays her several 
hundred eggs. This completes her obligations to 
the next generation, but the male’s parental 
duties have only just begun. For a week he 
guards the developing eggs, viciously attacking 
all intruders — including any human hand whose 
owner is so foolish as to risk the fish’s mangling 
bites. During this period the male spends a good 
deal of the time at the entrance to his aquatic 
burrow, circulating water around the eggs by 
means of movements of his tail. After the eggs 
have hatched, the father fish continues to guard 
his brood. 

When the young lungfish hatches out, it is al- 
ready provided with four pairs of gills. While 
absorbing the remainder of its yolk, each larva 
attaches itself, head up, to the walls of the nest, 
its gills outstretched as if to utilize every bit of 
oxygen present in the warm and frequently rather 
stagnant water. At the age of about one month, 
the young lungfish leaves the nest to take up life 
on its own. At this time it is not quite an inch 
and a half long and has lost one of its pairs of 
gills. Although the other three sets are still well 
developed, the youngster has already started to 
make use of its lung and regularly comes to the 
surface to take a tiny gulp of air. For the rest of 
its life it will be as dependent on atmospheric 
air to sustain its life as any four-footed animal 
that spends its whole existence on land. Gradu- 
ally the external gills disappear, but in at least 
one of the four African species vestiges of them 
can remain until the fish is nearly two feet long. 
In our specimens, gill resorption is proceeding 
quite rapidly. Since we purchased them, they 
have grown to a length of about 5 inches and 
have lost a second pair of gills. 

Like most frogs and salamanders, the lungfish 
starts out as gill-breathing creature able to use 
the indispensable oxygen that is dissolved in 
water, and like most of the amphibians, it ends 
up as an air-breathing animal with a lung that 
can utilize oxygen only in its gaseous, atmos- 
pheric state. 
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Saturday Morning 


Zoo Touts for Members 


HY WE bipn’r think of this a long time ago, 
W ve don’t know. At any rate, we have had 
the bright idea, and here it is: each Saturday 
morning from 11 o'clock until noon, starting im- 
mediately, one of the Zoo’s Curators will be 
available and happy to take Members and their 
children on little tours of the Zoo. 

He'll know, of course, what’s newest and most 
interesting — the best time to see the baby Otters, 
whether the Birds of Paradise are still displaying, 
and so on. It should make your visit more en- 
joyable to have a well-informed guide (he'll want 


particularly to show you his animals) and the 
Curators themselves are looking forward to these 
pre-lunch strolls in pleasant company. 

The rules are few and simple. You don't have 
to make reservations — just show up at the Mem- 
bers’ Lounge in the Administration building at 
11 A.M. any Saturday. Whichever staff ofhcer 
happens to be on duty at the time will introduce 
himself, and away you go. It’s a walking tour — 
no tractor train rides. These conducted tours are 
strictly for Members of the Zoological Society and 
their children. No guests — it'd get out of hand. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Benefactor 
DeForest Grant 


Founder 
George F. Baker 
Miss Anne Phipps 


Patron 

Mrs. Mabel S. Ingalls 

John Eugene Phipps 

Mrs. Magda Merck Sheldon 


Life 
John S. Griswold 


Contributing 

Francis R. Appleton, Jr. 
Charles F. Ayer 
Melbourne Bergerman 
Mrs. Henry J. Bernheim 
Miss Susan Dwight Bliss 
Mrs. Hugh Bullock 

Mrs. Blair Clark 

Mrs. LeRoy Clark 

John F. Cohane 

Morris Cohen 

Jay N. Darling 

Miss Carolyn Davey 
George T. Delacorte, Jr. 
Mrs. Charles D. Dickey 
Mrs. Oliver D. Filley 
Mrs. W. French Githens 


James L. Goodwin 
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(Between January | and February 29, 1956) 


William J. Griffin, Jr. 
Mrs. John H. Hall 
Brigadier John H. Hardy 
Duncan G. Harris 
Newbold L. Herrick 
Miss Ruth W. Jones 
Xobert W. Kean 

Irving B. Kingsford 

Mrs. Warren Kinney 
Albert Robert Kraemer 
Dr. David M. Levy 

Mrs. William A. Lincoln 
Mrs. Edgar Mayer 
Hubert McDonnell 
Harold C. McNulty 

R. J. Mechin 

Gerard L. Moench 
Malcolm Muir 

Joseph G. Myerson 

Mrs. Gordon S. Rentschler 
Alexander F. Robb 
Ellison Ward Smith 
Mrs. Robert D. Sterling 
Miss G. Marietta Stewart 
Mrs. Robert R. Titus 
Mrs. Gene Tunney 
Edwin Wile ; 

Mrs. Louis J. Woolf 


Annual 


Mrs. Archibald Barrow 
Mrs. B. G. Bedichek 


Miss Martha Bein 

Roger W. Berry 

Mrs. Donald C. Brace 
Mrs. Joseph Conklin 
Miss Katharine P. Cortesi 
Dr. Ralph M. Crowley 
Frederic H. Cruger 

H. C. Dienst, Jr. 

Miss Dorcas Farquhar 
Miss Karen Farquhar 
Mrs. Joseph Feibush 
Marshall Field, III 

Mrs. Shirley C. Fisk 
William B. Forman, Jr. 
Alexander Frank 

Mrs. Henry Clay Frick 
Mrs. Dermot W. Gale 
William H. Gehrmann 
John D. Gordon 

Phillip Gray 

Bernard Gross 

Mrs. Philip Hamburger 
Miss Mary E. Herr 
Raymond P. Holden 
Mrs. Archibald M. Holding 
Miss Mollie-Jane Isaacson 
Mrs. Mildred T. Kennedy 
Dr. Karl Kranz 

Leo A. Leonard 

Mrs. R. E. L. Lewis, Jr. 
Barry M. Martin 

Gunnar Maske 


Mrs. Benjamin Moore 
G. H. O'Sullivan 
Robert Palazzo 

Miss Alice Parmelee 


Miss Elizabeth Gay Pierce 
Miss Henrietta F. Rothblatt 
Morton Silberman 

Mrs. William Strubing 


Gerald B. Swart 
Thomas Thacher 

Mrs. J. R. Thiem 
Thomas Forster Wardle 


News irom the Conservation Foundation 


Looking to the Future 


Regional planning is a first-rate way of attack- 
ing conservation problems. It is a method of as- 
sessing resources at hand against current and fu- 
ture community needs. 

This approach is being tried in the watershed 
community around Princeton, New Jersey, under 
the leadership of the Stony Brook-Millstone 
Watersheds Association, established in 1950, with 
Trustee David McAlpin as one of the founders. 

The problems which the Princeton region faces 
are typical of those in many once-fertile areas in 
the East now invaded by suburban growth. Re- 
serving adequate recreation areas for growing 
communities of the watershed is one of the press- 
ing needs. Others are trafic planning, industrial 
and residential development, water supply and 
control — all of which can best be dealt with on a 
regional basis. The first step is mapping of pres- 
ent uses of land in the watershed. From this and 
a forecast of trends, the communities concerned 
may choose the future pattern of growth to make 
the best use of the resources still available. 

Rutgers University Planning Department is 
providing technical leadership. It is our belief 
that success in the Princeton effort will encourage 
more regions to adopt this grass-roots planning 
approach for their watershed areas. 


Resource Training Opportunities 


In connection with our study of resource train- 
ing at the graduate level, the Conservation Foun- 
dation is sponsoring a conference on graduate 
resource training and employment needs at the 
School of Natural Resources, University of Mich- 
igan, on April 27 and 28. The object of the meet- 
ing is to bring together a carefully selected group 
of representatives from universities giving this 
kind of training, and representatives from busi- 


ness, industry and government. It is hoped that 
discussion will emphasize the value of such train- 
ing, reveal specific areas within business, industry 
and the professions that need personnel trained in 
resource management, and help universities to 
develop programs to meet employment oppor- 
tunities. 


Royalties Rising 

Royalties from published research reports and 
from our educational films are slowly but steadily 
rising each year. For 1954 and 1955 we received 
$6,357 in royalties from publishers and $19,432 
from film sales. However, a substantial part of 
these receipts have to be paid over to authors or 
sponsors of the various projects. For example, 
50% of the receipts from sales of The Flood Con- 
trol Controversy are paid to the authors, and the 
major part of the royalties received from educa- 
tional films is being repaid to the New York 
Zoological Society to reimburse it for the ori- 
ginal financing. Nevertheless, the upward trend 
of revenues from these sources is encouraging. 


Radio Program 


It is hoped that the readers of ANtmat Kinc- 
pom are listening to the current weekly broad- 
casts of our Conservation radio program, Today 
and Tomorrow. ‘The last of the series will be 
broadcast on May 20. Mr. James Cagney, the 
actor, who has long been concerned by conserva- 
tion problems, has volunteered his services as nar- 
rator. Mr. Bernard M. Baruch has recorded the 
theme which is expressed at the opening of each 
program. In New York City the program is 
heard Sunday nights at 6:35 over WRCA. 

An adult discussion guide entitled Concepts of 
Conservation has been prepared for general dis- 
tribution. Copies are available at twenty-five 
cents each from the Conservation Foundation. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Komodo Monitors Getting 
a New “Apartment” 


Within the next few days our two Komodo 
Monitors will again be on exhibition in the Rep- 
tile House — definitely by the end of the first 
week of April — after having been in seclusion 
since mid-January. Their roomy compartment at 
the east end of the building has been completely 
remodelled. 

Soon after they arrived last spring it became 
apparent that they needed better accommodations 
than we could give them in the old Galapagos 
Tortoise quarters. ‘They needed heated floors, for 
one thing, and while heating pipes were being 
installed we went ahead and redecorated the 
whole room. In the meantime, the two giant 
lizards have been living in the fenced-off public 
space at the end of the building. 

It has been possible to give them warm water 
in a large, shallow tank while they were in tem- 
porary quarters, and they loved it. Both monitors 
spend a good part of the day in the water, and 
their appetites have improved enormously. Their 
tails are thicker and fatter than they were when 
they came and the female has put on an extra 115 
inches in length; she is now 8 feet 515 inches. 
The male is still 8 feet 9 inches, but is obviously 
heavier. 

With warm floors, warm water in their pool 
and a wooden ledge on which to bask while an 
overhead heater pours warm air on them, we 


think they will continue to thrive in their 


modernized quarters. — W.Br. 


Congolese Rarities Come 
to the Aquarium 


Although the fish fauna of the Congo is sur- 
passed in richness only by that of the ‘Amazon, 
the number of Amazonian fishes imported into 
the United States has always exceeded Congolese 
ones at least a thousandfold, and probably more 
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One of the principal reasons for this difference 
has been the difficulty of transporting live fish 
from Africa. Until quite recently there were no 
direct flights from the Congo to North America 
available to fish collectors. Now there is a plane 
that makes a non-stop trip from New York to the 
Belgian Congo, and back non-stop, once a week, 
and on its western flight it usually carries a num- 
ber of boxes of small freshwater fishes. 

Our collections have already benefitted consid- 
erably from this arrangement, ten species never 
before exhibited by us having been acquired 
from the dealers responsible for the shipments. 
The two species of characin belonging to the 
genus Distichodus and the two catfishes, Syno- 
dontis angelicus and S. acanthomonias, are note- 
worthy for their color patterns that make them 
among the most attractive of freshwater fishes. 
More unusual than handsome are Ctenopoma 
acutirostris, one of the climbing perches, and 
Phractolaemus ansorgi, a primitive fish so strange 
that it occupies a family all by itself, as well as a 
species of Phago and Polypterus, both of which 
are new to us. 

A fitting climax to this succession of rarities 
was the acquisition of four species of mormyrids, 
two of them new to us. One of these belongs to a 
species of elephant fish whose peculiar, down- 
curved snouts still excite incredulity even though 
they have been well-known since the time of the 
ancient Egyptians. — ].W.A. 


The Annual Census 


The census of the animal collections, made on 
December 31, 1955, has now been reported by 
the various departments. It shows: 


Species Specimens 
Mammals. 9 > saeeene 186 543 
BirdS et a oun tee bie 1,457 
Reptless a, = ne ae 234 653 
AK ey 992 DSS) 2 


With nearly a thousand kinds of animals, the 


The four Florida Otters born on January 5 have 
begun to make daily excursions out of the den 
(its entrance can be seen at the left, in the 
wall around their enclosure) in company with 
their mother. On their first emergence some 
weeks ago, the male showed immediate inter- 
est but was chased away by the outraged 
female. He has since taken shelter in a small 
box we provided some thirty feet from the 
den, and when the babies come out for their 
daily airing he looks around the corner of the 
box but does not attempt to join his offspring. 


New York Zoological Park’s is by a considerable 
number the largest zoological collection in the 
United States, a position it has held for many 


years. 


Spring Openings 

Easter week-end is traditionally the beginning 
of the spring season in the Zoological Park, al- 
though when Easter comes as early as it does this 
year many of the tropical animals are kept indoors 
for another three or four weeks. ‘The Children’s 
Zoo opening date is March 31 and the Farm-in- 
the-Zoo will open on Saturday, April 14. Tractor 
trains were scheduled to start running on March 
29, and all restaurants to reopen by Easter, 
weather permitting. 


IN BRIEF 


Hooded Vultures. ‘Two very fine Hooded Vul- 
tures are now on exhibition in the north cage of 
the Eagle Aviaries. Our last Hooded Vulture, 
which died in 1944, was presented by Roy 


Chapman Andrews. 


Busy Place, the Zoo. Hammers, saws and 
dredging machinery are going to be prominent 
parts of the Bronx Zoo landscape this spring and 
summer. The old Primate House, closed to the 
public and used merely as a storage space for part 
of the monkey collection for several years, is now 
in process of getting a new floor, new roof and 
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new compartments for the animals; it is hoped to 
reopen it next fall. The Lion House, too, is get- 
ting new floors in the twelve compartments. 
Work on modernization of the south section of 
the Bear Dens should start this spring, and the 
Wildfowl Pond has been drained, mud will be 
scooped out of its concrete basin, and a confining 
wall built around it. The pond will be somewhat 
smaller when the work is finished, but we hope 
that the deeper and cleaner water will prevent 
the outbreaks of botulism that have plagued the 
pond for many summers. Finally, the Heads & 
Horns Museum is in for a thorough houseclean- 
ing and rearrangement of its trophies, many of 
them world’s records. 


“About the Bronx Zoo.” If any of our Mem- 
bers would like to have a small folder giving all 
sorts of information about the Zoo (opening and 
closing hours, feeding times, directions how to 
reach the Zoo by automobile and subway, and 
the like), a copy can be obtained from the Mem- 
bership Department by phoning the Zoo, WEII- 
ington 3-1500. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


AN AUSTRALIAN ANIMAL BOOK. By Charles Barrett. 
One hundred illus. from photographs in black and white. Oxford 
University Press, Melbourne and Wellington, 1955. 27s. 6d. 


The original edition of this useful book filled a notice- 
able gap in publications on the fauna of Australia, so 
that this revised and re-set issue is very welcome. Mr. 
Barrett, well known to members of the Zoological Soci- 
ety through his numerous contributions to our publica- 
tions, is an experienced field naturalist, and much of the 
information offered was gathered at first hand. Mammals, 
birds, reptiles and fishes are covered as extensively as 
could be expected in the space of a single volume. A 
closing chapter devoted to the status of introduced mam- 
mals and birds is of special interest. — L.S.C. 


A_BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REFERENCES TO DISEASES IN 
WILD MAMMALS AND BIRDS. Compiled by Patricia O'Connor 
Halloran. 465 pp. Published as Part 2 of the American Journal 
of Veterinary Research, Vol. XVI, No. 61, October, 1955. $10. 


Any of our Members who are concerned with the 
keeping of wild animals will be interested to know that 
a bibliography of thousands of references to the diseases 
of mammals and birds has been published. It was com- 
piled by Dr. O’Connor, veterinarian of our sister institu- 
tion, the Staten Island Zoo, and attempts to cover the 
literature of the past 120 years. It is not exhaustive, but 


it is a valuable beginning and foundation, a most useful 
tool for the specialist. — L.J.G. 
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RTH AMERICAN BIRDS OF PREY. By Alexander Sprunt, 
i none by Roger Tory Peterson. Illus. by 46 plates in color, 
by Allan Brooks and others, also four plates of silhouettes by 
Roger Tory Peterson. Pub. under the sponsorship of the National 
Audubon Society, by Harper & Bros., New York, 1955. $5. 


Based on John B. May’s book of the same title, pub- 
lished nearly twenty years ago and now out of print, the 
present volume brings up to date information concerning 
life histories and economic status of our Vultures, 
Hawks, Eagles and Owls. Throughout, Dr. Sprunt 
pleads earnestly and well for greater protection for this 
much maligned group, the economic and esthetic values 
of which have been too long misunderstood. The colored 
plates, mostly made from paintings by Allan Brooks, 
but with Louis Agassiz Fuertes and Walter A. Weber 
also represented, are excellently printed. — L.S.C. 

HOW TO CATCH SALT WATER FISH. By Bill Wisner. 
247 pp., numerous illustrations of fish and rigs by Jon cna 


and Glasier Crandall. Essy Publishing Co., Roosevelt, L. I., N 
Paper edition, $2.00; hard covers, $3.00. 


Bill Wisner, editor of the popular and practical maga- 
zine ‘Fishing Long Island Waters,” is a man who knows 
salt water fish and fishing about as thoroughly as it is 
humanly possible to master such a complex field. Lightly, 
anecdotally, and yet soundly, he passes on a lot of valu- 
able information in his new book. — R.F.N. 


OUTDOOR HAZARDS REAL AND FANCIED. By Mary V. 
Hood. xiv + 242 pp., numerous illustrations by Don Perceval. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1955. $3.95. 


For no particularly good reason, many persons, espe- 
cially males, tend to think of the outdoors as one of the 
few remaining strongholds of masculinity. That this 
notion is fallacious, if any proof is really necessary, is 
shown by this excellent book, written by a woman. 
Mary V. Hood has spent many happy and interesting 
days in the outdoors, mainly in California. Thus she 
writes knowingly and with much practical experience 
of the hazards that may be encountered in the outdoors. 
While her emphasis is principally on the hazards to be 
found in the western United States, her book should be 


owned and read by anyone planning to spend much time 
out-of-doors. — J.A.O. 

BATS. Written and illustrated by Charles L. Ripper. 64 pp. 
William Morrow & Co., New York, 1954. $2.00. 

Most people know very little about bats, the only true 
fliers among the mammals, and what knowledge they do 
have about them is often erroneous. Written for chil- 
dren, this introductory book about these strange and 
interesting furred fliers is therefore most welcome. The 
simple factual text tells a great many interesting things 
about bats: how they live, fly, obtain their food, hiber- 
nate and reproduce. The chief charm of the book, 
however, lies in the attractive black and white illustra- 
tions with which it is profusely illustrated. — R.M.McC. 


PAWS, HOOFS AND FLIPPERS. By Olive L. Earle. Illus- 


trated by the author. 192 pp. William Morrow & Co., New 
York, 1954. $3.50. 


Miss Earle, who previously has written, among others, 
two extremely useful and introductory nature books, 
“State Birds & Flowers” and “Birds and Their Nests,” 
has come up with a third fine volume —this time a 
survey of the mammals. The author has chosen to group 
the mammals according to whether they have claws, 
hoofs, flippers or nails. This is an interesting and con- 
venient way to show broad relationships, and to explain 
how each mammal’s feet are adapted for its particular 
way of life. Under each category, the mammals are 
discussed order by order, with some examples in each 


group portrayed at length. —R.M.McC. 


